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“ 4 MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


CReewwa|N October 8, 1600, Thomas Fisher, a young stationer 

i who had taken his freedom on June 3 of that year,* 

a, entered for publication A Midsummer Night’s 

pei) Dream in the Stationers’ Register as follows: 
[A.D. 1600] 8 Octobris. 

Thomas ffyssher Entred for his Copie vnder the handes of 


Master RopEs | and the Warden, A booke called A Mydsom- 
mer Nightes Dreame..... vj'.t 





From the statement upon the title-page below the publisher’s 
device—‘ Imprinted at London, for Thomas Fisher, and are 
to | be soulde at his shoppe, at the Signe of the White Hart | in 
Fleeteftreete, 1600 ’’—it seems that Fisher then kept a station- 
er’s shop and had employed some one else to print the book for 
him, and that it was issued during the calendar year 1600. 

About the same time there appeared also another quarto edi- 
tion of the same play, bearing the same title-page, except that 
the publisher’s device thereon was a different one and followed 
by the words, ‘* Printed by lames Roberts 1600,’’ instead of 
those above quoted. 

This Roberts quarto corresponds, page for page, with the 
Fisher, excepting in the leaves G and G2, which, in the Fisher 
quarto, appear to have been set up a line short, thus making 
the top line of page G3 recto become the fourth line of that 
page in the Fisher. With the end of the latter page, however, 
which concludes with the same final line in both quartos, the 
discrepancy ends. 

The principal difference between the two quartos is in the 


spelling, which is more modern in the Roberts than in the 
Fisher. 





* Register Stationer Co., iii., 174. + Ibid., iii., 174. 
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It is demonstrable, from internal evidence, that the printers 
who set up the Roberts quarto must have used the Fisher 
quarto, and not manuscript, for their copy. Pages B verso and 
B2 recto, in some copies of the Roberts quarto, are identical with 
the corresponding pages of the Fisher quarto, having the same 
peculiarities of spelling and having been evidently printed from 
the same type and the same form, while in other copies of the 
Roberts quarto these two pages have the more modernized 
spelling which characterizes the rest of that edition. 

This can only be sxplained upon the theory that the Fisher 
quarto was first printed,and that the forms used for printing 
these two pages of it were afterward used to print the corre- 
sponding pages of the first issue of the Roberts quarto. But 
certain typographical errors which could not have originated in 
manuscript are found in both quartos, as, for example, the in- 
version of lines 2115 and 2116, which the sense requires should 
read : 

2116 ‘“‘ And the owner of it blest 

2115 Ever shall in safety rest.” 
It is very evident that by an error of the printer who set them 
up in the Fisher quarto these lines were transposed, and that 
the printer who copied the error in setting up the Roberts 
quarto got it from a printed page of the Fisher quarto, and not 
from any manuscript. 

It is universally conceded that the text of the folio must have 
been printed from a copy of the Roberts quarto corrected in 
manuscript, and which had probably been used as a prompt- 
book in the Globe Theatre. This is shown by the number of 
errors peculiar to the Roberts quarto which are reproduced in 
the folio. The most striking of these is the transposition in the 
Roberts quarto of line 916 of the Fisher quarto, so that instead 
of coming in its proper place after line 915 it is put before line 
914, making the whole passage read : 

912 * Tita. I pray thee gentle Mortall, sing againe, 
913 Mine ear is much enamored of thy note ; 

916 On the first view to say, I sweare I love thee. 

914 So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape, 

915 And thy fair vertues force [perforce] doth move me’ 
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This transposition, which was evidently made by a slip of the 
printer in setting up the type, has been followed in the folio. A 
number of other instances where evident errors in the Roberts 
quarto have been followed by the folio will be found collected 
in Mr. J. W. Ebbsworth’s Introduction to Grigg’s Fac-Simile 
of the Roberts Quarto of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, where 
the two propositions, 1st, that the Roberts quarto was printed 
from a copy of the Fisher quarto, and 2d, that the folio was 
printed from a copy of the Roberts quarto, are fully discussed 
and demonstrated. 

The most noticeable feature connected with the Roberts 
quarto is the fact that it is not entered upon the Stationers’ 
Register, and must therefore have either been printed without 
a license or under the license issued to Fisher. © The effect 
of Fisher’s license was to confer upon him the exclusive right to 
print the book therein described, and as the Roberts quarto 
differed from Fisher’s only in having certain typographical 
errors, and more modern spelling, it was practically a reissue 
of the same book, and the license applied to it as well as to the 
original publication. Now if Roberts had ventured to repub- 
lish Fisher’s copy without his consent, he might naturally have 
expected the latter to ‘‘ make aStar-Chamber matter of it,’’ * 
especially as we know, from a subsequent entry made by him in 
the Stationers’ Register,+ that Fisher continued a member of 
the Companye of the Stationers as late as Oct., 1601. It is there- 
fore a fair inference that the Roberts quarto was printed under 
the license issued to Fisher, and by his authority, not later 
than March 24, 1601, which, according to to the calendar then in 
use, was the last day of the year (1600), which appears upon 
its title-page. The issue within five months and a half after 
the printing of the play was licensed of a second edition, all of 


* See Introduction to Vol. III., Bankside Shakespeare, p. 17. 
+ This entry is as follows: ‘24° Octobris (1601), Matthew Lownes, 
Thomas ffyssher Entred for their Copye under the handes of the War- 
den, a booke called the ffyrst and second partes of the play called 


Anthoni and Melida. . . . vj Provided, that he get lawful licens 
for yt.” 
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which except two pages was printed from type newly set up, is 
pretty good evidence that the first edition was exhausted much 
more rapidly than the publisher anticipated, and the fact that 
the forms of two, and of only two, pages of the original edition 
were used in printing the second shows that only these two 
forms were obtainable by Roberts, who was doubtless prevented 
from getting more of them by the fact that the others had been 
already broken up and the type distributed. This, of course, 
would not have been done until as many impressions had been 
taken from them as the printers thought would be required for 
along time. The modernization of the spelling was probably 
the work of the printer who set up the new forms, done upon 
his own responsibility, and the spelling of the two pages of the 
Fisher quarto which were utilized by Roberts was altered after 
the issue of a few copies, so as to secure uniformity. The early 
exhausting of the first edition, which was the more correct 
of the two, as having been set up from manuscript most likely 
furnished by the author, would explain why the players. seem 
to have used a copy of the Roberts quarto for their prompt- 
book. If the two editions had both been on sale at the same 
time the preference would naturally have been given to the 
Fisher quarto as the more correct as well as authorized edition. 


I. 


Shakespeare was not only a poet, but a humorist as well. 
Besides the fanciful imagination that ‘‘ bodies forth the form of 
things unknown” and the poet’s pen that “‘ turns them to shapes,” 
he had also a very keen sense of the ridiculous. This latter 
faculty served to ‘‘ beget a temperance in the very whirlwind of 
his passion”’ and saved him from that o’erstepping the “‘ modesty 
of nature,’’ which, while it makes the unskilful laugh, can- 
not but make the judicious grieve; and it must have made 
him fully conscious of the many difficulties that necessarily 
attended the hazardous undertaking of attempting to in- 
troduce the Warwickshire fairies upon the dramatic stage in 
this play of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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In order to fully appreciate the difficulties of the enterprise, 
we must understand, first, what it was that he had to do, and, 
secondly, the means at his command with which to accomplish 
it. 

The fairies of A Midsummer Night’s Dream are not the 
fays or fairies of romance like Spenser’s Faery Queen, Glori- 
ana, or King Arthur’s sister, Morgue la Faye, or the Princess 
Tryamour in the ‘‘ Romance of Sir Launfal,’’ or her who un- 
folded the future to Thomas of Ercildoune beneath the eldyn 
tree, all of whom are represented as being of the human race, 
differing from ordinary mortals only in their superlative beauty 
of form and feature and in their endowment with powers be- 
yond those allotted to men. The fairies of the play, on the con- 
trary, are the elves or fairies of folk-lore with which the people 
of all England, both rich and poor, and of high and low degree, 
were already more or less familiar from the tales constantly 
repeated from their very childhood. These fairies had thus 
acquired with the people of his day as distinct a personality as 
that which the most familiar personages of history possess for 
our minds now, s9 that a dramatist who should then have 
represented an Oberon or Puck differing in any respect from 
the popular notion in regard to him, would have been open to 
the same criticism that would be encountered by one making a 
wide departure from the well-known facts of history in such 
plays as Julius Cesar and King Richard the Third. In the 
one case as in the other, his task was merely to represent, 
illustrate, and embellish characters already well known, and he 
was therefore obliged to preserve their identity at all hazards. 
Julius Cesar must always be recognizable as the conqueror of 
the world, and King Richard as the hunchback tyrant. Now 
let us consider for a moment what was the popular notion about 
the appearance of the English fairies. ‘‘The Fairies of Eng- 
land,’’ says Mr. Keightly in his ‘‘ Fairy Mythology,” * “ are evi- 
dently the Dwarfs of Germany and the North, though they do 
not appear to have been ever so denominated. Their appella- 





* p. 281, ed. 1884, 
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tion was Elves, subsequently Fairies ; but there would seem to 
have been formerly other terms expressive of them of which 
hardly a vestige is now remaining in the English language. 
They were, like their northern kindred, divided into two classes : 
rural Elves, inhabiting the woods, fields, mountains, and cav- 
erns ; and the domestic or house spirits, usually called Hobgob- 
lins and Robin Goodfellows.”’ 

However conflicting the local traditions and beliefs might be 
in other respects, they all agreed in one particular. The elves 
were very little people. Gervase of Tilbury, nephew of Henry 
Il. of England and Chancellor of the Holy Roman Empire under 
Otho IV., writing about the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
describes a kind of goblins in England called Portwni as less 
than half an inch in stature, but with faces wrinkled like those 
of old men. And the author of ‘“‘ Round about our Coal-fire,’’ 
an old tract quoted in ‘‘ Brand’s Popular Antiquities,’’ but now, 
so far as known, no longer extant, says: 


‘* My grandmother has often told me of fairies dancing upon 
our green, and they were little, little creatures, clothed in 
green. 

‘The moment any one saw them, and took notice of them, 
they were struck blind of an eye. Thev lived underground, 
and generally came out of a mole-hill. 

‘* They had fine music always among themselves, and danced 
in a moonshiny night around. or in a ring, as one may see at 
this day upon every common in England where mushrooms 

99 
grow. 

This is a pretty good epitome of the popular belief which 
prevailed throughout England concerning the rural elves or 
fairies from long before Shakespeare’s time, and: which doubt- 
less continues to be held in some parts of the country, among 
the peasantry, even down to the present day. Ideas as to their 
size differed somewhat, but from all we can gather they were 
generally thought to be from six inches to two feet in height. 
The Hobgoblins or Robin Goodfeliows were supposed to be 
rather larger. Burton, in his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’’ * writ- 





ep. 24, 
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ten about 1621, after referring to what Parcelsus says about 
the fairies, which in Germany ‘ do usually walk in little coats 
some two foot long,’’ adds, ‘‘ A bigger kind there is of them 
called with us Hobgoblins and Robin Goodfellows that would, 
in those superstitious times, grind corn for a mess of milk, cut 
wood, or do any manner of drudgery work.”’ 

Although these Robin Goodfellows were sometimes spoken of 
as a Class of fairies, as evidence the quotation from Burton 
above given and the following from Nash’s Terrors of the 
Night, 1594, ‘‘ The Robin Goodfellows, elfes, fairies, hobgoblins 
of our latter age, which idolatrous former days and the phan- 
tastical world of Greece ycleped fawnes, satyrs, dryades, and 
hamadryads, did most of their merry pranks in the night,”’ 
yet it would seem that shortly before Shakespeare wrote A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream there had grown up a disposition 
to personify the whole class of Robin Goodfellows in one par- 
ticular sprite bearing that name. He is described in Tarlton’s 
News out of Purgatory, printed in 1590, as ‘‘famoused in 
every old wives’ chronicle for hismad and merry pranks,’’ and 
is thus spoken of by Reginald Scott* in 1584: ‘‘ Indeed your 
grandam’s maids were wont to set a bowl of milk before him 
(Incubus) and his cousin Robin Goodfellow for grinding of malt 
or mustard, and sweeping the house at midnight, and you have 
also heard that he would chafe exceedingly, if the maid or good- 
wife of the house, having compassion on his nakedness, laid 
away Clothes for him beside his mess of white bread and milk, 
which was his standing fee.’’ The fullest and most interesting 
account of him, however, is found in an old and very rare black- 
letter pamphlet printed at London in 1628, entitled ‘‘ Robin 
Goodfellow, his Mad Pranks and Merry Jests,” which Mr. 
Collier reprinted in 1841 for the Percy Society, as did also the 
late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps in his Jllustrations of Fairy My- 
thology published by the Shakespeare Society in 1845. While 
from certain references to the use of tobacco made in one of the 
songs occurring in the second part of this work, it is evident that 





* Discoverie of Witchcraft, IV., Ch. 10. 
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this part was written some years after 4 Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, I think Messrs. Collier, Halliwell-Phillipps, and Keight- 
ly are undoubtedly correct in concluding from internal evidence 
that the composition of the first part dates back to a period 
anterior to the play, and that Shakespeare must have either 
seen an earlier edition of this first part of the book or have been 
familiar with the traditions it records. In this work Robin 
Goodfellow is represented as the son of a “‘ proper young wench 
by a hee-fayrie, a king or something of that kind among them,”’ 
who early develops a spirit of mischief, and when only six years 
of age runs off from home in order to escape a whipping, which 
his mother had promised him. He is endowed by his fairy 
parent with the power of transforming himself into whatever 
shape he pleases, and at once engages in a series of pranks 
such as are related of himself by Puck in the play. In the 
second part he is mentioned as being on one occasion much of- 
fended because a maid whose work he had been doing for her, 
observing that he was rather bare of clothing, sought to ex- 
press her sense of obligation for his kindness to her by making 
him a waistcoat. His appearance was believed to be that of a 
child of six years old, whose costume consisted of a broom, 
usually carried on his shoulder, and nothing more. 

It is worthy of notice that in the second part Robin’s father is 
several times called ‘‘Obreon,’’ while in the first he is never 
distinguished by a proper name. 

Such was the material which came ready made to Shake- 
speare’s hand. A touch of his magic genius endowed the hum- 
ble fairies of the simple country folk with all the qualities and 
possessions of the fairies of romance with which the nobility 
had been made familiar through Spenser’s Faéry Queen, and 
transmuted them into those Fairies of Poetry, which are of all 
creations of the human imagination the most fanciful and charm- 
ing. He transported them to Fairyland, where he set up a 
kingdom for them, and as Puck was the only one of these elves 
who up to this time possessed a name and a personality, he had 
to provide them with a king and queen. 
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About the year 1570 appeared an English translation, by 
Lord Berners, of the old French romance of Huon of Bordeaux. 
One of the characters in this was Oberon, the King of Fairy- 
land. Dr. Grimm has shown that this Oberon is evidently the 
same as the dwarf Albrich who figures in fhe Nibelungen Lied. 
In translating the name into French the first syllable, Al, natu- 
rally became Au, and the German diminutive 7ch was changed 
to its French equivalence on, which gives us Auberon; the 
transition from which to Oberon is obvious. That this deri- 
vation is correct is demonstrated by the great similarity be- 
tween this Oberon in Huon of Bordeaux and the dwarf King 
Elberich in the old romance of Ortnit or Otnit in the German 
Heldenbuch. According to Oberon’s account of himself in 
Huon of Bordeaux, he was the son of Julius Ceesar and a fairy 
known as “The Ladie of the Secret Isle,’’ whose elder son is 
incidentally mentioned as the father of Alexander the Great. 
We are further told that at Oberon’s birth the fairies all be- 
stowed wondrous gifts upon him, but one of them, who had not 
been invited to be present upon the auspicious occasion, de- 
clared that he should stop growing when he attained the age of 
three years, and in consequence, although he lived for many 
centuries, he always preserved the same very juvenile appear- 
ance, but, as some compensation for this, his face was the most 
beautiful on earth. What more natural than for Shakespeare 
to select this Oberon, so well known to the nobility of his day 
as a fairy king, through Lord Berners’ translation of Huon of 
Bordeaux, to rule in Fairyland over the rural elves so familiar 
to the common people? And what more appropriate ruler for 
these elves, deriving their origin from the Northland dwarfs, 
than Oberon or Albrich the original dwarf king? The name of 
Titania, his queen, as pointed out by Mr. Keightly,* is found in 
Ovid as another appellation for Diana, and was evidently select- 
ed because of the belief which widely prevailed in Shakespeare’s 
time that the fairies were the same as the nymphs described in 
Greek mythology as attending on that goddess when she hunted 





* Fairy Mythology, p. 325, ed. 1884. 
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in the woods. Shakespeare likewise gave the elves a new em- 
ployment. As the dwarfs were supposed to live underground 
and put into operation the subterranean forces of nature, so 
these elves of the new Fairyland were assigned to the task of 
superintending the processes of vegetation and the permutation 
of theseasons. Titania says to Oberon: 
‘** the Spring, the Summer, 
The eluding Autumn, angry Winter change 
Their wonted liveries, and the mazed world, 
By their increase, now knows not which is which ; 
And this same progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our dissension ; 
We are their parents and original.” 
The fairy who first appears in the play says to Puck that she 
** must go to seek some dew-drops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.” 
And Titania says to her attendant fairies : 
*“hence ; 
Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds.”’ 

In order to perform such tasks effectively it would of course 
be necessary that some of these fairies at least should be de- 
creased in size much below the prevalent popular ideas about 
them, and hence we are not surprised at learning from Puck 
that when Oberon and his queen ‘‘ do square,” 

‘‘all their elves 
Creep into acorn cups and hide them there.” 

All the fairies, however, could hardly have been quite so small 
as this, as, for instance, Titania’s fairy whom she sent to bear to 
Oberon’s bower in Fairyland the changeling child over whom 
they had quarrelled. And in order to conform to their lan- 
guage in the play, and not do too great violence to the popular 
notions about them already adverted to, we are obliged to 
imagine Oberon, Titania, and Puck as about the size of children 
not over ten years of age at the utmost. 

With such dramatis persone upon his programme, let us 
now look at the materials Shakespeare had at his command, 
wherewith to put them upon the boards. 
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In the first place, as all the actors in Shakespeare’s day were 
of the male sex, he was obliged to have his fairies personated by 
boys, and all the talking ones by boys large enough to be able 
not only to commit their parts, but also to recite them effect- 
ively. Evidently from design, Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth, 
and Mustardseed have so little either to do or say—they have 
not more than three or four words apiece in the whole play— 
that these parts could readily be taken by very young children. 
As there was no stage scenery in Shakespeare’s day—only 
properties—all the smaller elves that were wont to 


“Creep into acorn cups and hide them there ”’ 


could only be imagined by the audience, for the gorgeous trans- 
formation fairy scenes of the present day, with all their in- 
genious mechanical contrivances and optical delusions, were yet 
far distant in the future. 

The only stage machinery of his day was the trap-door 
through which the “ ghost rises,’? and some arrangement of 
pulleys by which gods and goddesses were let down from the 
ceiling. The stage was hung around with painted cloths and 
arras, which, when tragedy was played, were sometimes black. 
At the back of the stage was a balcony, ‘‘ which,’’ says Richard 
Grant White, “like the furniture in the Duke Aranzo’s cottage, 
served ‘a hundred uses.’ It was inner room, upper room, win- 
dow, balcony, battlements, hillside, Mount Olympus, any place, 
in fact, which was supposed to be separated from and above the 
scene of the main action.’’ It must have been either on or 
under this balcony that, when Bottom and his company meet 
for their rehearsal in the wood, Titania is discovered asleep— 
doubtless upon a portable ‘“‘ mossy bank ”’ like those we some- 
times see upon the stage at the present day. Everything else in 
the way of scenery the audience were expected to ‘‘ make be- 
lieve,” as, for example, in the old play of Selinus, Emperor of 
the Turks, published in 1594, a stage direction naively tells the 
audience to ‘‘suppose the Temple of Mahomet,’’ to which the 
hero is seen carrying the dead body of his. father in a solemn 
funeral procession. The changes of scene which the audience 
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were expected to suppose were either indicated by the language 
of the actors as they entered, or by the introduction of some 
piece of furniture or property, helped, it might be, as Sir Philip 
Sidney says, if the supposed scene were Thebes, by ‘ seeing 
Thebes written in great letters on an old door.’”’ Indeed, in 
some cases, the audience was called upon to imagine not only 
the change of scenery, but even the existence of stage properties 
which the management found it impracticable to provide, for in 
an old Ms. copy of Wm. Percy’s Fairy Pastoral, written about 
A.D. 1600, we find the following note appended to the list of 
properties for the play: ‘“‘ Now if so be that the properties or 
any of them that be outward will not serve the turne by reason 
of the concurse of the people on the stage then you may omitt 
the sayd propertees which be outward and supply their places 
with their nuncupations only in text letters ” Still, however, 
it must be borne in mind that there was a limit beyond which 
the imaginations of even Elizabethan play-goers could not be 
safely drawn upon. Although they were as willing to make be- 
lieve scenery as our children are nowadays to make believe the 
different apartments of the extemporized houses provided as the 
habitations of their dolls, yet like these same children they appear 
to have insisted that the actors in their dramas should be so 
far as possible correctly costumed. Glaring anachronisms in 
costumes were indeed freely tolerated, but this was evidently 
for the reason that even well-educated people had not the know]l- 
edge to detect them, for their information about the ancients 
was derived almost entirely from such classical writers as 
Plutarch, Livy, and the poets and dramatists, and was not 
supplemented, as ours is, by numerous pictorial illustrations 
from authentic sources. 

When, therefore, in the play of Pericles, the scene of which 
is laid in the time of Antiochus the Great, one of the characters 
talks about his pistol, the anachronism does not seem to have 
attracted enough attention to have been brought to the notice 
of the author, who might so easily have obviated the criticism 
by substituting the word dagger for pistol. What the public 
of that day seem to have demanded was that the actors should 
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be correctly costumed according to the prevailing ideas of the 
subject, and especially that the costumes should accord with 
the supposed rank in life of the various characters assumed. 
To meet this demand the managers appear to have gone to con- 
siderable expense for costumes, it being customary to buy, for 
stage use, slightly worn court dresses and the gorgeous robes 
worn at coronations. The Alleyn papers give £16 as the price 
of one embroidered velvet cloak, and £20 10 as that of another, 
while Henslowe’s diary records the payment of £4 14 for a pair 
of hose and of £3 10 for ‘‘a robe for to goo invisabell.’””’ A 
pound sterling was at that time equivalent in value to about 
$25 of our money at present, and the largest price recorded by 
Henslowe as paid fora play was £8, the smallest £4. 

In some particulars the stage representation appears to have 
been realistic to a degree which could not be ventured upon in 
our time. For instance, from the books of the Whitsunday 
miracle plays, which were performed annually at Chester until 
1577, and of the Corpus Christi mysteries played at Coventry 
down to 1591, itclearly appears that in the play of the Fall of 
Man, as given in both series, Adam and Eve appeared upon the 
stage in costumes which accurately corresponded with the in- 
spired description given in the Book of Genesis, and after hav- 
ing eaten of the forbidden fruit they proceeded, in the presence 
of the audience, to add the historic fig-leaf aprons to their ward- 
zobe—from which we may fairly infer that Shakespeare would 
have little embarrassment in bringing Puck upon the stage in 
such costume as would correspond with the popular superstition 
in regard to his appearance. 

In Dr. Simon Forman’s description of a performance of Mac- 
beth that he saw at the Globe Theatre in 1610, he tells *‘ how 
Macbeth and Banquo, two noblemen of Scotland, riding 
through a wood, there stood before them three women, faéries, 
or nymphs,’’ etc. The late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, commenting 
on this,* says, “‘ He could hardly have been mistaken in the 
statement that Macbeth and Banquo made their first appear- 





* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 3d ed., p. 199. 
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ance on horseback, a curious testimony to the rude endeavors of 
the stage managers of the day to invest their representations 
with something of reality,’’ and adds in a note * that they were 
mounted ‘“‘most probably on hobby-horses, for it is hardly 
possible that there could have been room on the stage of the 
Globe Theatre for the introduction of living animals.” If this 
view is correct and Macbeth and Banquo did actually come upon 
the stage mounted on hobby-horses, we may fairly infer that this 
was not the first or only occasion when they were introduced, 
but that they probably played quite an important part in the 
representation of Agincourt in Henry V. and upon Bosworth 
Field in Richard III. And if such be the case, it would 
strongly indicate that the play-going public in Shakespeare’s 
day, while quite ready to imagine any place which the action 
of the play might require, expected the players who might ap- 
pear in that scene should faithfully represent in appearance 
the characters whose parts they took. Now in order to carry 
out Shakespeare’s poetical conception of the fairy tribe and 
their occupations, it was absolutely necessary that the rank 
and file of them at least should be extremely small, but the 
supposition that even the smallest children that might be 
brought upon the stage to represent them could “ creep into 
acorn cups and hide them there,’’ or make them coats from the 
leathern wings of the reremice, would involve a degree of ab- 
surdity which, unless skilfully thrown into the background, 
might transform the performance into a burlesque. As our 
sense of the ludicrous is derived from the perception of incon- 
gruities, and as the force with which these incongruities strike 
us is largely dependent upon their being brought before us un- 
expectedly, it follows that many things which, under some cir- 
cumstances, would strike us as extremely ridiculous might, 
under others, seem perfectly natural, as, for instance: An an- 
cient Greek who, wandering by the seashore on a stormy day, 
suddenly encountered a solitary stranger delivering an impas- 
sioned oration to the roaring waves, would, doubtless, under 


* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 3d ed., p. 348. 
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ordinary circumstances, have suspected the man of being crazy, 
but had he been told beforehand that Demosthenes, the orator, 
was in the habit of frequenting that place and indulging in such 
exercises for the purpose of training himself to speak before a 
noisy assembly without embarrassment, he could have com- 
prehended the situation at the first glance, and would most 
likely have found himself in full sympathy with it. Shake- 
speare was well aware of this, and having a very keen sense of 
humor, which must have often been strongly worked upon by 
the poverty of the stage appointments and resources of his day, 
we see how, in the play of King Henry V., he took especial 
pains to guard against the natural effect upon his audience of 
the absurdity of his attempt to represent 
‘* With four or five most vile and ragged foils 
Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous 
The name of Agincourt ”’ 

by introducing the chorus before each act, in order to make a 
direct appeal to their imaginations, and so bring them into full 
sympathy with the play. 

In A Midsummer Night's Dream, where the absurdity is of 
a different kind, he seeks to counteract it by a different method, 
which is by throwing it into the background by contrast with 
other situations intended to strike the beholder as still more 
absurd.. Hence the introduction of Nick Bottom and his com- 
pany of ‘“‘hard-handed men of Athens” in their clumsy at- 
tempt to adequately represent before the Duke and Duchess on 
their wedding-day ‘‘The most lamentable comedy and most 
cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby.’’ It is to be noted that 
the clowns are introduced upon the stage in the scene immedi- 
ately preceding that in which the fairies first appear, so that 
the spectators, having just indulged in a hearty laugh over the 
incongruity between -the amateur actors and the parts which 
they have selected to perform, are in a frame of mind in which 
they are not much astonished at the appearance of Puck and a 
fairy who, if represented by children, probably accorded pretty 
well with the popular ideas of those characters. The conversa- 
tion of this pair, describing their respective occupations and 
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pursuits, unfolds to the auditor Shakespeare’s poetic conception 
of the fairies, and so awakens a sympathy whereby the imag- 
ination is more readily enlisted to aid in piecing out the imper- 
fections of the actors and the scenery when “ Enter from one 
side Oberon and her train, from the other Titania with hers.’ 
And so we may observe throughout the entire play the con- 
summate skill with which the clowns are always employed to 
prevent the fairies from appearing ridiculous by constantly 
presenting, in direct contrast to them, some outrageous absurd- 
ities of their own, in comparison with which everything about 
the latter that might otherwise seem extravagant is completely 
thrown into the shade. For when once the audience has been 
duly prepared for what it has to expect in that remarkable in- 
terlude to be played before the Duke, when half the face of 
Snug the joiner must be seen through the lion’s neck, and he 
himself must speak through its mane to assure them that he is 
a man as other men are, and when ‘‘ some one else must come 
in with a bunch of thorns and a lanthorn, and say he comes to 
disfigure or to present the person of Moonshine,’’ and finally 
‘‘some man or other must present Wall and . . . have 
some plaster or some loam or some rough-cast about him to 
signify Wall,” the height of the ridiculous in histrionic repre- 
sentation has already been attained, and every other absurdity 
must seem insignificant by comparison. 

WiILi.AM REYNOLDs. 
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WHAT EDITION OFSHAKESPEARESHALLIBUY? 


II.—III. 
THE GRANT WHITE SHAKESPEARE AND THE RIVERSIDE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


R. RICHARD GRANT WHITE, whose “ Shake- 
speare’s Scholar’’ would have made him the foremost 
—had he not been about the only—American at that 
time devoting himself to the specialty, turned his 

attention to preparing an edition of the plays, in or about the 
year 1860. The publication of it was to have been begun in the 
year 1861. But in that year all business projects were arrested 
by the terrible portents of civil war, soon to come and absorb 
every interest and stagnate all new ventures. So it was not 
until the country was again at peace, in 1865, that we find the 
eminent firm of Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, issuing ‘‘ The 
Works of William Shakespeare. The Plays edited from the 
Folio of MDCXXIII., with Various Readings from all the Edi- 
tions, and all the Commentators, Notes, Introductory Remarks. 
A Historical Sketch of the Text. An Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the English Drama. A Memoir of the Poet, and 
an Essay upon his Genius. In twelve Volumes. By Richard 
Grant White.’’ Of this edition a copy lies before us with 
the publishers’ imprint of the year, 1869, and in every re- 
spect abreast of the demand for a useful edition of the 
great Dramas. Subsequently to his death in 1885, Mr. 
White prepared another edition, which is printed at the re- 
nowned Riverside Press in Cambridge, and which is chris- 
tened, therefore, ‘‘ The Riverside Edition.’’ Both these editions 
are in the market, and it is to an examination of the claims of 
each—not as against each other, for they do not compete, and 
are both of the highest value—that these papers propose to 
speak, 





Editions of Shakespeare are to be examined with direct refer- 
ence to the purposes for which they‘are prepared, and to the uses 
which they are designed to serve. An edition which has no 
purpose, and which serves no use, very soon disappears, first 
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from the market and then from the catalogues. As is pointed 
out elsewhere in these pages, Mr. White was a singularly 
practical gentleman. Anything without a use was without 
any attraction for him. Nobody loved or prized Variorum 
editions of Shakespeare more than he. But it was because 
they gave him something to sift from; he was the last man 
in the world to prepare one. Moreover, he was one of the 
most combative of men. These two elements in combination 
often result in disorder. But, in Mr. White, they produced, 
what is rare anywhere, and most of all in a student of any spe- 
cialty—a sense of justice! Mr. White might laugh at or scold 
at his critics (he enjoyed cutting the ground out from under 
their feet better than either), but he never failed to give them 
credit for anything they offered which stood the test of his 
touchstone and the alembic of his analysis. In his preface to the 
Riverside Edition he was very severe on what we may Call here 
The Echo System of Editing Shakespeare. Editors who 
furnished editioris prepared on that system, he compared to a 
joiner who, on receiving an order to build a bookcase, should 
send his customer, not only the bookcase, but all the Chips and 
shavings produced in its manufacture. What the reader wanted, 
argued Mr. White. was a pure text, made intelligible by as 
few, instead of as many, explanations as possible; that he 
might read as much of Shakespeare and as little of his editor, for 
the time being, as possible: least of all, in all conscience, did he, 
the reader, have any use for an olla podrida of all the sur- 
mises, guesses, failures, suggestions, and discarded propositions 
with which a century of work at the preparation of a pure text 
had littered libraries and stuffed old bookcases ! 

We are bound to say that even so magnificent a purpose as 
this, poised upon such laudable principles, may be pushed too 
emphatically. It is better to give too much than too little in 
most things. But in an edition of Shakespeare the maxim is 
not hard and fast. If commentary is in hand, then by all 
means let us have too little rather than too much, and let that 
little be appetizing, stimulating, and suggestive, such as sends 
the student to another and yet another edition—rather than 
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creative, dogmatic, and, above all, esthetic. Let every man be 
his own esthetic commentator on Shakespeare, provided he 
keep his ecstasy to himself. One man’s ecstasy over Shake- 
speare is not another man’s ecstasy over Shakespeare, by any 
manner of means. If, however, annotation is substituted for 
controversy, let us have plenty of it: provided elementary 
annotation is reserved for the school editions and not intruded 
upon readers, who are called to stop every other word and learn 
with astonished delight that ‘‘bonnet’’ means a cap, that 
**definement’’ means definition, that when Macbeth called his 
wife “ dearest chuck’’ he means that expression as “‘ a term of 
endearment,”’ or that, when Macduff says, ‘‘ in the great hand 
of God I stand,’’ he means that he trusts in Providence! 
(Specimens, which, to tread on the corns of no living editor, 
we take from the ridiculous little ‘‘ Valpy”’ edition, now all but 
forgotten.) Provided this, we say, then let there be plenty of 
annotation—explanatory, glossarial, and even in the way of 
interpretation where a metaphor is not readily revealed, or a 
construction is archaic, unusual, or involved. But the absence 
of commentary and the plethora of annotation must both be 
indulged in with discretion. 

The edition published by Little, Brown & Co., and known as 
‘* White’s Shakespeare,’’ was and is one of the most admirable 
editions ever printed. Indeed the above rules were exactly Mr. 
White’s own. He proposed to first make the text as pure as 
possible, and secondly, to turn no reader over to his own library 
for light where light was needed. But, argued Mr. White, in 
nine cases out of ten, Shakespeare is his own best interpreter. 
Let the reader finish the scene, and the chances are that any 
little ambiguity he may stumble upon will be solved for him. 
Let the reader absorb, if he cannot state in words, the defini- 
tion of an unknown word, the significance of an obscure speech. 
The mental effort will doubtless be unconscious, but even if 
labored, the exercise will stand him in the way of experience. 
Not in these words, but to this effect, Mr. White argues in the 
preface to the Grant White Shakespeare, and in this line that 
edition fully lived up to his argument. Mr. White’s plan was 
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to prefix each play with a brief introduction, say four or six 
pages, mainly historical, with just a faint critical estimate, 
avoiding subtleties and what the Elizabethans used to call 
“‘ conceits’’ entirely. Then followed the Dramatis Persone 
printed on a page by itself, as given by Nicholas Rowe, who 
supplied these in almost every case where the first Folio omit- 
ted them. Then comes the Text, the entrances in small capitals 
in a line by themselves, and the speeches in a clear long primer 
type unblemished by asterisks or note signs. In but two cases 
has Mr. White used any printers’ marks in the text, except 
where called for by that of the First Folio. These he explains 
as follows in the prefatory note to the IJ. Henry VJ. 

‘Those parts of this play and the next which are taken 
bodily from the old plays on which they are founded are marked 
with brackets in the margin ; those which are modifications of 
the older version, with single quotation marks.”’ 

Following the text come the notes, arranged by acts and 
scenes, and printed in “ minion ”’ type, with considerable breaks 
between the acts, and each note paragraphed, to favor the eye 
of the student. The method of the annotation was to refer 
by page. repeat the matter annotated, and then briefly para- 
phrase or explain it, thus : 


p. 151. ‘*‘ The cover of the salt hides the salt.’ The 
salt-cellar of olden times was a large piece of plate with 
a cover, which stood near the head of the table: above it 
was the place of honor.”’ 


Mr. White rarely finds a necessity for more than twenty or 
two dozen of these notes to a scene—there is no ‘‘ encumbering 
with help ”’ about them. To certain of the volumes Mr. White 
prefixed ‘‘ preliminary matter’ and to the final volume he 
added “‘ A Dissertation on English Pronunciation in the Eliza- 
bethan Era.’’ <A “ Table of Readings, etc., first Given in this 
Among Editions of the Present Century,’’ another table of ‘‘ The 
Sources Whence they Are Derived,’’ and an Index to the Mat- 
ter of the Notes, ‘‘ Glossarial, Exegetical, Antiquarian, and 
Historical.” In all, amass of instructive, helpful, and every way 
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invaluable matter, such as only Mr. White could prepare, 
every line of which had been subjected to his own impatient 
estimate of what was surplusage and what was necessary. The 
twelve volumes are also bound in six, in either forming a desira- 
ble library edition of the Dramatist. 

II. THE RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. The reader who opens 
these exquisitely bound volumes, as choice work as ever left the 
immaculate Riverside Press, will expect a beautiful letterpress, 
a dainty tint of paper, and a clearness of typography for his 
eye to rest upon. And he will not be disappointed not only, 
but expectation will be even bettered. There are six volumes 
of oblong page, about 46 lines, being therefore properly called 
unique or pronounced, among the editions of Shakespeare. 

We have called ‘‘ The White Shakespeare ’’ just above de- 
scribed, an edition for the library. Perhaps—though it is diffi- 
cult to discriminate between two such performances of the same 
elegant scholar—we might describe the present as an edition for 
the advanced or casual reader. The twenty years which elapsed 
between Mr. White’s preparation of these had only accentuated 
his early disinclination to give too mucb aid to the reader, or to 
intrude himself editorially upon the reader who came to read 
Shakespeare. He therefore gives his notes—few enough in his 
earliest edition—a second sifting—and this time prints them 
at the bottom of the page. This seems to be the extent, so far, 
of editorial prima facie difference, to put the notes on the page 
where they are appealed to, or by themselves in the rear. 
There is all to be said for both plans. Each, too, has its incon- 
veniences. Certainly, if the note is a good one, it is wanted at 
once. Certainly, if it is an impertinence, let us put itas far out 
of sight as possible. But then Mr. White’s notes are never im- 
pertinences. They are like other good things, in that they 
come too seldom; like joys, in that they never come too soon; like 
happinesses, in that they leave us too swiftly. Each plan has 
its adherents ; neither can be said to be exclusively the proper 
one. Of Mr. White’s preface to the Riverside Shakespeare, 
however, we are not obliged to speak so neutrally. Whatever 
hesitancy one might have in pronouncing between the plan of 
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_Mr. White’s two editions, it is certain that Mr. White himself 
proposed leaving no doubt as to the result of his own Shake- 
spearian experiences. Ofthis we shall speak in conclusion. Let 
us, however, say a word more as to Mr. White’s two styles of 
annotation. 
Let us turn to that bothersome ‘‘dram of eale,’’ which 
‘* doth all the noble substance of a doubt to its own scandal.”’ 
In his first edition Mr. White prints this as it stands, and in his 
notes says bravely : 
**T leave this grossly corrupted passage unchanged, 
because none of the attempts to restore it seem to me 
even worth recording, and I am unable to better them.”’ 


But in the Riverside Edition, Mr. White boldly prints the 
phrase, 
‘* the dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft adulter 
To his own scandal,”’ 
and then, at the foot of the page, gives one of the longest notes 
(ten lines) vouchsafed to us in this edition as follows: - 

‘* The original has here ‘ the dram of eale;’ and at the 
end of the next line, of a doubt. This passage is found 
only in the quarto of 1604, where we know it was printed 
from manuscript. The destructive confusion of the 
quarto text is plainly the result, in part, of an attempt to 
make something out of copy that could not be deciphered. 
It seems to me that eale is a phonetic error for evil (that 
word and devil having been, like spirit, pronounced 
sometimes as two syllables and sometimes as one; in the 
quarto we have deal twice for devil), and that, as to the 
next line, the form of the letters, hardly less than the 
general sense of the passage, and the particular words 
corruption and scandal, which immediately precede and 
follow it, indicate the word in this text, which, strange to 
say, would seem the only possible word that has not here- 
tofore been proposed.’’ 

It would seem impossible to give a fairer statement of the 
differences between the two editions prepared by Mr. White 
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than by this comparison. Whether we admire the courage 
which enabled the editor to admit that he could neither better 
nor suggest a betterment, and therefore refrained from med- 
dling with his master, or the quite equal boldness of printing in 
the text two words, which, so far as we know or ever can know, 
Shakespeare never wrote; let us be sure Mr. White would 
never have adopted the latter piece of boldness without pro- 
found deliberation, arriving at the last at unshaken conviction. 
We must admit, however, that ina Shakespearian commentator 
the first kind of courage is the more sublime. To edit Shake- 
speare, and actually let a confused passage alone! Where 
in the history of Shakespearian commentary will you find 
another example? Tosuggest conjectural readings for uncer- 
tain passages is one thing, to actually rewrite them is quite 
another. But between these two, lies the demarking line of 
editorial methods. Some readers may demand one, and others 
insist on the other. 

Readers of Spenser’s Faerie Queen will remember Britomart, 
in the castle of Busyrane: 

** And, as she lookt about, she did behold 
How, over that same dore was likewise writ 
BE BOLD. BE BOLD, AND EVERYWHERE BE BOLD. 
** At last she spyde at that rowmes upper end 
Another yron dore. on which was writ 
BE NOT TOO BOLD.”’ 

If one could always know exactly how to be bold—and be 
bold—and be everywhere bold, and yet not to be too bold—one 
doubtless would always get along without making any mistakes. 
But, unhappily, the knowledge is not always vouchsafed. Let 
us, however, admit that Mr. White was always genuine, honest, 
incomparable, and let us add—impatient of humbug or cant of 
any sort. This last remark brings us to the preface to the 
Riverside Edition. Here as a final word (and it was his final 
word) Mr. White says his say very proudly. He conceals none 
of his fine contempt for criticastering, and the fights and 
squabbles of commentators—the small smattering which, equal- 
ly with the profoundest knowledge, seems to be always a charter 
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and a license to quarrel—and even goes to the extent of admit- 
ting that in preparing the Riverside Edition he had taken 
counsel of his washerwoman! Of course what Mr. White 
meant by this is evident enough—and those at least for whom 
the Riverside Edition was prepared, did and will understand the 
sarcasm. Of course what Mr. White meant was, not that his 
washerwoman or anybody’s washerwoman could edit Shake- 
speare as well as a good many of Mr. White’s predecessors had 
edited Shakespeare (though some of them insisted on so inter- 
preting it, nor did Mr. White himself ever take any pains to 
undeceive them). What he probably did mean, is, what we have 
already alluded to, namely, that if Shakespeare was to be 
brought down to the comprehension of every infant who pre- 
ferred to learn his letters out of the plays instead of a spelling- 
book, he had better be sent to washerwomen to edit at once ; 
that it perhaps required some elementary education in the read- 
er to read Shakespeare at all: but that if this elementary edu- 
cation was expected to be put into footnotes under the great 
text, somebody beside Mr. White must be selected for the work; 
that Mr. White did not propose to do it, or to ask his washer- 
woman to do it. And most of us will sympathize in this with 
Mr. White. 

The White Edition printed by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. is 
a work to be studied, the Riverside Edition is for the library 
and the literary consulting-room. But nobody who reads his 
Shakespeare under Mr. White’s pilotage can well go wrong! 


THE VERSIFICATION OF “ OTHELLO.” 


Othello is generally thought to be about the twenty-fifth in 
the order of composition of Shakespeare’s plays, 1604 being the 
year to which it is accordingly assigned. This chronological 
disposition of it places it in the author’s third period. Only 
seven of the thirty-eight plays of Shakespeare are longer than 
this one. [t contains about 3320 lines. Of these 725 are un- 
mistakable prose, and there are not a few blank verses whose 
extreme ruggedness makes them seem at first sight almost an 
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offence to their more rhythmical companions. The metrically 
perfect verses in the play are, taking Milton’s verse as a test of 
perfection, not far from 1300. The play contains over fifty 
Alexandrines, or lines of twelve syllables ; though some of these, 
by applying the law of equivalents, may pass as pentameters. 
About 600 lines are too long, and about an equal number too 
short, Milton’s verse still being the model. Some insist that 
many of the verses, lacking smoothness, are mere prose ; others 
that they are, in the best artistic sense, poetry: their rugged- 
ness and irregularity being a necessary characteristic of the 
workmanship of the consummate artist, Shakespeare, to whom 
may be applied the “terrific grace’’ which Schlegel assigns to 
AXschylus, the Phidias of tragedy, and whose unapproachable 
mind and art could not be subjected to the restraint of such 
dead level accuracy of versifying as characterizes Addison. 
The ruggedness of Emerson’s poetry is not unlike that of Shake- 
speare’s, and is often adversely criticised on account of this 
quality ; while it is probable that Emerson purposely broke the 
even flowing of his verse as a protest against the monotony of 
what he calls ‘‘ poetry to put around frosted cake.”’ 

Six scenes in the play have each at least one tag rhyme, inten- 
tional or otherwise. The Tempest has but one tag rhyme, 
while Macbeth has thirty-three, the greatest number of all. 
Some of these may be, however, the work of a second writer, 
as Macbeth belongs to Shakespeare’s third period, when he had 
nearly given up rhyming. 

To criticise the versification of Othello, is, in a manner, to criti- 
cise the versification of all Shakespeare’s plays. To do this in 
anything likea satisfactory way, would require research among 
the dramatic writings of many languages, ancient and modern. 
No one can be sufficiently acquainted with foreign tongues to 
give really valuable personal impressions of the general literary 
merits of the principal dramatic compositions of all time. 
Schlegel, who seems most nearly to have reached such a con- 
summation, acknowledges that the views he gives of noted 
dramas are often in no sense his own views, but that they are 
borrowed from trustworthy writers who have made a special 
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study of some language. It is pretty generally agreed that 
elegant versification is not of first consideration in dramatic 
composition, the French alone making it a prominent essential 
of success in such writing. Shakespeare’s thoughtfulness for 
rhythm varies considerably throughout his composing periods. 
Alternately rhyming lines are found only in the first and the 
second of his four writing periods. Alexandrines, never appear- 
ing in his early dramas, do appear later and with increasing 
frequency to the end of his work. Female lines, or those with an 
extra end-syllable, appear tothe number of 700 in a late play, 
while in an early play there are none. Weak ending lines, or 
those ending with connectives or other insignificant words, 
characterize the fourth period, when the poet cared most for 
the thought, least for how he expressed it. Lines with an extra 
syllable before a pause are most frequent in his third period. 
Othello well illustrates this fact. The subsequent use of weak 
endings rendered the practice less necessary. Shakespeare ad- 
mits into his poetry, besides the standard pentameter, short 
lines of one, two, or three feet; and rhyiing lines of four or 
five feet. Some insist that all blank verses of four feet are cor- 
rupt. Short lines are more frequent in his later plays. Dog- 
gerel lines occur in his early comedies, never later. In settling 
the vexing question of the chronological order of the poet’s 
plays the rhyming test is made use of to a very considerable ex- 
tent. Those who rely most upon this are able to see a gradual 
decrease in the use of rhyme from the beginning to the end of 
his dramatic writings. In support of this claim it is to be ob- 
served that Love’s Labor’s Lost, which is universally conceded 
to be among the earliest plays, contains 1000 rhyming lines ; 
while Winter’s Tale, allowed to be one of his latest, has no 
rhyming lines. Great stress is placed upon this rhyming test, 
because it seems almost never to contradict indisputable exter- 
nal evidence. It would appear that, when Shakespeare began 
writing, there was in his mind some doubt as to using rhyme or 
blank verse in dramatic composition ; that at first he was con- 
siderably inclined to rhyme, but that later on his taste settled 
on blank verse. In studying Shakespeare’s versification one 
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further point in general is to be noticed ; that is, the change of 
accent in certain words, some of the changes occurring even in 
his own productive period of about twenty years. Anexample 
of the transfer of accent within his own literary experience is 
found in the word ‘‘complete,’’ which he at first accented on 
the first syllable, but which later on he accents on the ultima. 


The first line of Othello, 


‘‘Tush, never tell me; I take it most unkindly,”’ 
though in fact containing twelve syllables, is a pentameter with 
two extra syllables, one in the middle of the line before a pause, 
the other at the end. This peculiarity has already been declared 
to belong to the author’s third period. ‘The second and third 
lines, 

‘That thou, Iago, who hast had my purse 

As if the strings were thine, shouldst know of this,”’ 
are smooth and perfect iambic pentameters, such as are inva- 
riably found in Milton. The fourth line, 

** *Sblood, but you will not hear me,”’ 
is a trimeter with extra end-syllable. The eighth line, 
‘“* Despise me if I do not. Three great ones of the city,” 

is hexameter, an Alexandrine, with extra syllable in the middle 
and at the end. The hexameter has never been a favorite verse 
in English. Shakespeare uses it but sparingly and, it would 
seem, for variety. It appears in his third and fourth periods 
and with various characteristics. The twelfth line, 


** But he, as loving his own pride and purposes,”’ 
is the plainest possible Alexandrine. Line fourteen, 
** Horribly stuffed with epithets of war,” 
presents an early peculiarity of accentuation in the word ‘‘ hor- 
ribly.”’ Line seventeen, 
‘* My officer. And what was he ?”’ 


has been tampered with, if the position is to be maintained 
that Shakespeare never uses tetrameter blank verse. In line 
eighteen, 
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** Forsooth, a great arithmetician,”’ 


there is a case of resolution in the diphthong “‘ia.’’ The 
twenty-third line, 


‘* More than a spinster ; unless the bookish theoric,”’ 
is the third Alexandrine in the plays thus early met with, and 
is likewise a third variety of that verse. Lines twenty-five and 
twenty-six, 
** As masterly,” etc., 
are Alexandrines similar in character. The thirty-eighth line, 
‘¢ Whether I in any just term am affined,” 

is, rhythmically considered, offensive, though mechanically 
containing five feet. Lines thirty-nine and forty, 


** To love the Moor. 
I would not follow him then,”’ 


taken together, constitute a pentameter. Line sixty-nine, 
‘Rouse him. Make after him, poison his delight,” 


is a rare example of an utterly unscannable line which yet 
in effect, under the law of metrical equivalents, is a pleasing 
pentameter. The word “business ”’ in line ninety-one is an 
example of expansion, having three syllables. About the mid- 
dle of scene 2, act I., the line 


‘Marry, to. Come, Captain, will you go?” 


is in no sense poetry. The same act, scene 3, contains the 
word ‘* bearing,’’ accented on the ultima, a common occurrence. 
Beautiful thought and happy metre are combined in Othello’s 
speech in same scene, 


‘She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 
And I loved her that she did pity them.” 


In this scene a line by Brabantio, 
‘“‘T humbly beseech you, proceed to the affairs of state,’’ 


satisfies the ear, while it cannot be scanned. Eleven consecu- 
tive lines by Iago, scene 1, act II., beginning 


‘‘ She that was ever fair,” 
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are a rare example of Shakespeare’s indulgence in uninter- 
rupted smoothness of versification. In scene 3 of same act 
the word “action’’ is a case of syllabic resolution. Five 
familiar lines by Iago in scene 3, act III., 
‘** Who steals my purse,”’ etc., 
are but passable, metrically considered, though it is observable 
that no character in the tragedy speaks, on the whole, better- 
made verses than he. There is a mixture of the bad and the 
good in versification in the same scene, where Othello begins : 
‘‘ What sense had I?” three lines of which are prose-like in the 
extreme, while the last three, beginning 
**T found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips,”’ 
have a luxuriance of rhythm equal to that of Milton’s line, 
‘They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Still, in the same seene, ten consecutive lines of uninterrupted 
metrical smoothness spoken by Othello, are to be noticed, be- 
ginning 
‘* Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content,”’ 
and ending with, 
‘* Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone ! ”’ 
In scene 4, act III., it will be observed that Desdemona speaks 
in prose; but then she is speaking to the clown: though, the 
moment of the clown’s exit, she speaks to Emilia in verse. In 
scene 1, act [V., Othello speaks in prose grossly and in extreme 
passion, just before falling in a trance. Much of this scene is 
prose. Why any, or why not all, are questions not easily an- 
swered. Othello speaks lines of great beauty and at the same 
time of metrical perfection in scene 2, act IV., 


* Yet could I bear that too,” etc. 


The first twenty-two lines of scene 2, act V., where Othello phi- 
losophizes over Desdemona asleep before smothering her, would 
hardly be so touchingly beautiful if excellence of versification 
were to share more largely the honors of the composition. As 
going to show that the poet sometimes presents his most beau- 
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tiful thought in prose, as well as in unattractive verse, Cassio’s 
allusion to the loss of reputation, near the close of act II., is in 
point. So also in the same scene the same character says in 
prose, “‘ O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to 
be known by, let us call thee Devil.”’ It will be remembered 
that much of the best that Hamlet says is said in prose. How 
much the spice that variety gives may be answerable for this 
and for other unexplained practices of the great bard, cannot, 
perhaps, be estimated. This is clear, that Shakespeare’s 
clowns, nobodies, and fools are but little favored with the 
embellishments of verse. It would be agreeable to one’s expec- 
tations if, on the other hand, such embellishments always 
marked the speech of the author’s favorite characters and his 
mightiest flights of thought; which, however, a careful study 
of Othello at least does not confirm. [It is my intention to 
prepare for the Cooperstown Shakespeare Club the coming 
winter and to print in SHAKESPEARIANA a critique on “ the 
versification of Winter’s Tale,’’ studying the play in the light 
of Dr. Price’s able paper on the versification of Othello (Num- 
ber § of the publications of the New York Shakespeare Society), 
which I had not seen in the winter of 1884-5, when I prepared 
the above. ] JOHN G. WIGHT. 





THE AMERICAN EDITORS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
II.—RICHARD GRANT WHITE.* 
WHEN the world, hardly more than fifty years ago, began 


with Cooper and Irving to read ‘‘an American book,’’ we can 
imagine the curl of the British lip at a suggestion that an 
American opinion might be worth taking. Indeed, the ques- 
tion as to when there began to be any American opinion at 
all upon matters Shakespearian, might well be made a very 
perplexing one. Criticism is hardly to be expected unless the 
thing criticised is at least potentially present. Where there is 
no sea there are not apt to be sailors. The question as to when 
American criticism of Shakespeare began, would naturally de- 


*See Biographical Sketch, SHAKESPEARIANA, V. 1, p. 257. 
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pend upon the answer to a prior question, as to when Shake- 
speare and Shakespearian history began to be printed and read 
in America. 

Shakespeare himself was alive, and at the very summit of 
production, when Captain John Smith settled in Virginia. But 
the Immigrant seems not to have brought a chance Quarto 
among his personal baggage, and the fad for collecting an- 
tiques, which a few years ago turned the old colonies into 
markets for city dealers, while ransacking the venerable houses 
and yielding richly in claw-footed furniture and blue china, 
seems never to have turned up to the light one of these price- 
less pamphlets or a broadside of the date. The first settlers 
of these shores brought no books except the Bible and devo- 
tional works. There were plenty of copies of Fox’s Martyrs, 
and Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, and Hervey’s Meditations among 
the Tombs, but no Shakespeares.* Such being the case, it was 
natural enough that the utterances of Shakespeare’s first crit- 
ics, Rowe, Pope, and Theobald—and the so-called criticism of 
Rymer, Warburton, and others, who were supposed to be 
critics—found no echo, a century later, over here. Passing over 
another century, no outermost circle of the Ireland episode 
reached these shores, nor did the great work of Ireland’s 
great contemporary, Malone—the first lawyer who took poor 
Shakespeare out of the clutches of the Poets and Poets Laureate 
—find in the United States any readers or sympathizers, much 
less disciples. The silence that follows discovery was noisy 
compared to the silence of America as to the greatest name in 
their inherited literature. 

But, just about fifty years after the Ireland forgeries, came 
the Collier frauds, and to the surprise of scholars, up from this 
side sprang, all at once, without preparation, the Malone for 
Mr. Collier’s Ireland, the critic who was to smash their pre- 





* The curious copy of the Second Folio Shakespeare, now in possession 
of C. F. Gunther, of Chicago, was found in Montana in the house of a 
squatter family. But while it has been elaborately followed to its earliest 
owners in England, by Mr. Vining and others(SHAKESPEARIANA, Vol. IV., 
p. 154), its actual transit across the ocean cannot be located. 
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tensions as Bentley had smashed the Letters of Philaris— 
basing, on pure internal evidence, conclusions of fact which 
every other character of evidence, circumstantial, physical, and 
material, was to confirm and establish beyond gainsay. 

When Mr. Collier produced his ‘ Perkins Folio,’’ and its 
‘new readings ”’ agitated all Letters, a l’instant a lithe, clean- 
limbed American warrior, stepped firmly into the field, and took 
that whole field for his province. And out of that war of pam- 
phlets and pamphleteers, it was to Richard Grant White, the 
American, that the honor belonged of demonstrating, finally, 
that William Shakespeare and the Perkins “‘ readings ”’ were not 
contemporary. Armed cap-a-pie, with a perfect equipment at 
every point, nerved toa great effort, with a presumption against 
him as a combatant at all, from an unexpected quarter of the uni- 
verse, Mr. White knew whereof he wrote. First of all, a 
grammarian and a comparative philologist, an attempt to de- 
ceive him by a piece of Victorian, palmed off as a piece of Eliz- 
abethan, English appeared to be about as hopeless an effort as 
would be an effort to satisfy a comparative anatomist like 
Huxley with a Barnum mermaid or a New Haven sea-serpent 
of lath and canvas. The records, easily extant, bear witness 
to the reception accorded to ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Scholar ’’ (under 
which title Mr. White collected his magazine contributions 
upon “‘ Perkins Folio’’ matters), and how speedily the name 
of the book transferred itself to itsauthor. Its great merit, its 
absolute exhaustiveness, its minute accuracy, and its shrewd 
postulates of fact and of logic were immediately conceded. Asa 
rule, mere windfall approbation of a book is of as little value as 
an estimate drawn from its preface, or its binding, or from per- 
sonal acquaintance with its author, in divers and sundry subur- 
ban newspapers. But, in this case, the first approval of 
‘‘Shakespeare’s Scholar’’ became its deliberate valuation. 
And even when, finally, Sir Francis Madden, an expert in chi- 
rography, and Mr. N. E. 8. A. Hamilton, a chemist, went to 
work with the Perkins Folio itself before them—the one with 
his microscope and the other with his acids—they found the 
marginalia of that notorious copy of the second Folio as of the 
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exact dates to which Mr. White, without an inspection but 
from philological testimony alone, had referred them, 

The controversy is dead. If Mr. White’s book is dead, too, 
it is because it closed the work it was written to perform. 
Time, the fulness of learning, discovery, and the constantly 
bettering consensus of scholars, (which new elements in solu- 
tion and induction are constantly accruing), have verified every 
single one of Mr. White’s prophesies, and established the 
worthlessness of every single one of the ‘‘ readings ’”’ he re- 
jected. This is the highest praise at any time. But at the 
threshold of the Shakespearian criticism of a continent, it is an 
achievement in the empire of literature. Since then Ameri- 
can scholarship has made great strides. But, just as three 
centuries of English letters since Shakespeare has not brought 
English speech back to where he left it in himself, so American 
Shakespearian criticism: has not, to date, done more—and it is 
difficult to see how it could do more—than Mr. White, at its 
very threshold accomplished. 

About Mr. White’s only infirmity was a certain difficulty of 
temper, which is not altogether an unknown quantity in this 
Preserve. But, however often this infirmity was allowed to 
find its way into his first drafts and occasional contributions to 
his subject matter, it was rarely suffered to appear in their col- 
lected and revised forms. . 

Mr. White’s place as a Shakespearian commentator is se- 
cure. The value of his work is held to be of the highest. And 
it is exceedingly doubtful if an annotated edition of the great 
dramas has appeared since the first Grant White edition, or 
will hereafter appear, in which Mr. White’s contributions, 
notes, or memoranda have not or will not have a representa- 
tion. 
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Miscellany. 


AT an anniversary meeting of the Grand Rapids Ladies’ 
Shakespeare Club, in response to the toast ‘‘ Our Sister Socie- 
ties,”” the President of the New York Shakespeare Society 
said: ‘‘ Ladies, when Ulysses says in the play ‘One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin,’ we know that he was 
reminding Achilles, sulking and smarting in his tent, that it 
was, unhappily, human nature to be ungrateful, to forget old 
friends, old friendships, and old service for brand new ones, and 
that even an Achilles must not expect the laws of creation to 
be relaxed in his favor. But the words are Shakespeare’s, after 
all, and not those of Ulysses, and we have come to quote them 
objectively in their kindly and beneficent sense, and to interpret 
them that it is loving kindness and good-will and good fellow- 
ship which is the one touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin! At any rate, we will hope so. Most especially, this 
afternoon, let us give everybody the benefit of the doubt, and 
paraphrase it to declare that, anyhow, one touch of Shakespeare 
makes us kin. 

**T should be very sorry to think that this Society could pos- 
sibly doubt—I am very proud to be assured that it has not 
doubted, that it could assume the friendship and fellowship of 
its sister Society—the Shakespeare Society of New York—which 
I have the honor to represent at your feast. And I am very 
glad (to pass from the occasion and to speak of that which 
draws us together) to be assured that this Society agrees with 
us in the motives for which, and guided by which, it makes its 
excursions into the fields and pastures of Shakespeariana. Il 
am glad to know that we both go there for pastime and for 
entertainment, for pleasure and not for pain; not to agonize 
over the poet, to assign him motives, theories, purposes, phi- 
losophies, not to demonstrate that he labored to teach eschatol- 
ogies and ontologies to his bewildered audiences, not to detect 
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him in stained-glass attitudes—in Platonic love for a potato or 
a not too-French French bean; but to enjoy the dramatist 
whose splendid genius flooded and pervaded the spacious times 
of great Elizabeth, and to leave the eschatologies and the on- 
tologies and all the other ologies to those who are wiser—and 
perhaps just a little crazier—than we are! 

‘* No, ladies, it is because Shakespeare was a man, with all the 
frailties, loves, hates, passions of a man, that his book has sur- 
vived to us, and that we read him as if he had written for our 
century and with his own entirely in the background. Had he 
been the mere esthetic, or Platonist, or mystic, or howling der- 
vish some would make him, he would indeed have been buried 
under a curse, and blessed indeed would he have been who left 
him undisturbed, and cursed indeed would he have been who 
moved his bones! Do not worship him! Remember him as 
the wayward village lad who roamed by Avon’s banks: roguish, 
mischievous, troublesome to the Lucys and to the beadles and 
bumbailiffs of Stratford, in love with its brooks and its beer 
and its pretty girls. Remember that he left his home rather 
than draw on its poverty; that he worked hard and amassed 
a fortune in Elizabeth’s London, but that, having won it, his 
ambition was to return to the home of his childhood and live 
and die there, the honest, open-handed gentleman, the gentle- 
man of Horace: 


‘‘Thrice biessed he, who, far from the noise of trade, 
Ploughs with oxen the fields of his ancestors. 


“‘T say, do not worship this man, but remember that what 
keeps his pages alive for us, is, that we find in them just what 
he put there, and not what the critics put there. No occult 
philosophies, no revelations for the cranks and for the Inner- 
Brotherhood, but the manhood of a man, whose revelation was 
the revelation of humanity. To him, indeed, did the mighty 
mother unveil her awful face. But we are not afraid to look 
at her face as reflected in the pages of her dramatist. Re- 
member that it is because we are men and women with red 
blood in our veins, that we are kin with Shakespeare and Shake- 
speare kin with us! 
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‘Ladies, I thank you for the opportunity you have given me 
and for the place for me you have made upon this afternoon’s 
programme. ’”’ 


EDITOR SHAKESPEARIANA: In his series of papers entitled 
‘Did Ben Jonson Write Bacon’s Works?’”’ Mr. Waites omits 
to quote—although he refers to—the tributes to Bacon by Jon- 
son in his Discoveries, written after Bacon’s death. As these 
references are of considerable value inthe question Mr. Waites 
has raised, perhaps you will allow me to give them in eatenso. 
Jonson says: ‘* Lord Egerton, the Chancellor, a graveand great 
orator, and best when he was provoked ; but his learned and able 
(though unfortunate) successor is he who hath filled up all num- 
bers, and performed that in our tongue which may be compared 
or preferred either to insolent Greece or haughty Rome. In 
short, within his view, and about his times, were all the wits born 
that could honor a language or help study. Now things daily 
fall, wits grow downward, and eloquence grows backward ; so 
that he (7.e. Bacon) may be named and stand as the mark and 
axuy of our language. . . . This made the late Lord St. 
Alban entitle his work Novum Organum ; which, though by 
the most of superfinal men, who cannot get beyond the title of 
nominals, it is not penetrated nor understood, it really openeth 
all defects of learning whatsoever, and is a book 


‘Qui longum noto scriptori proroget zvum.’ 


My conceit of his person was never increased toward him by 
his place or honors; but I have and do reverence him for the 
greatness that was only proper to himself, in that he seemed to 
me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men, and most worthy 
of admiration, that had been in many ages. In his adversity I 
ever prayed that God would give him strength, for greatness he 
could not want. Neither could I condole in a word or syllable 
for him, as knowing no accident could do harm to virtue, but 
rather help to make it manifest.’’ Would Jonson have spoken 
thus of a dead man if he himself had written the works attrib- 
uted to that dead man? Mr. Waites says that ‘‘so far as these 
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testimonies refer to Bacon being the author of the Philosophi- 
cal Works they are not trustworthy.’’ Will Mr. Waites tell 
your readers to what works they do refer—the works of the 
man ‘‘ who hath filled up all numbers,’’ and entitling him to 
‘‘be named and stand as the mark and @’«7’ of our language ?”’ 
I ask this, as Baconians may be cruel enough to say that the 
works referred to are the so-called Shakespearian dramas. 
EDINBURGH, July 16, 1889. GEORGE STRONACH, M.A. 


EDITOR SHAKESPEARIANA: Dear Sir—I am glad to read 
Mr. Stronach’s letter and to answer his inquiries. I omitted 
to insert the alleged testimonies to be found in the Discoveries 
attributed to Ben Jonson, not because of the slightest disin- 
clination to quote them, but because I was limited to time, the 
paper appearing in SHAKESPERIANA exactly as it was read be- 
fore the N. Y. Shakespeare Society, the only additional matter 
being the Parallelisms. 

I said the testimonies referred to were not ‘‘ trustworthy,” 
and gave my reasons, as I thought, with tolerable distinctness ; 
in substance, that Jonson did not write these alleged testi- 
monies ; and that they certainly were not published till after 
Jonson’s death, which took place more than ten years after 
Bacon’s decease, the interval being long enough to have al- 
lowed Jonson to publish them if he had ever intended to do so. 
If they were not written by Jonson there is little relevancy in 
asking ‘‘ to what works they do refer.” 

It would not be difficult to extract passages from Jonson’s 
works with which to compile such testimonies, and I strongly 
intimated that this was precisely what Toby Mathew did. For 
instance : 

‘** But his learned and able (though unfortunate) successor is 
he who hath filled up all numbers, and performed that in our 
tongue which may be compared or preferred either to insolent 
Greece or haughty Rome.’’ This, we must remember, was 
published after Jonson’s death. 

Now observe what Jonson wrote in praise of Shakespeare, 
which was published during Jonson’s lifetime : 
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‘“‘ Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece, or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come.”’ 


But Mr. Stronach says, ‘‘ Will Mr. Waites tell your readers 
to what works they (the testimonies) do refer—the works of 
the man ‘ who had filled up all numbers,’ and entitling him 
to be ‘named and stand as the mark and acme of our lan- 
guage’?”’ And he asks this ‘‘as Baconians may be cruel 
enough to say that the works referred to are the so-called 
Shakespearian dramas.” 

The first part, the question, I have already answered, and 
respecting the warning, Shakespearians can well afford to be 
charitable; in the light of recent events, it would be ‘‘ cruel ”’ 
to deprive the Baconians of the slightest comfort which they 
may derive from any source whatever. 

Mr. Stronach, however, strenuously insists upon the acme, 
and that requires some attention. After the publication of the 
Novum Organum, Bacon, because of the reputation which he 
had fraudulently acquired, was, doubtless, often entitled ‘‘ the 
acme of our language; ”’ but not by Jonson, for Jonson was, 
in truth, himself the acme. His statement upon this subject, 
published during the year preceding Bacon’s death, should be 
deemed conclusive. In the prologue to ‘‘ The Staple of News,”’ 
Jonson significantly says : 

‘Great noble wits, be good unto yourselves, 
And make a difference ’twixt poetic elves 
And poets; all that dabble in the ink, 

And defile quills, are not those few can think, 
Conceive, express, and steer the souls of men, 
As with a rudder, round thus, with their pen. 
He must be one that can instruct your youth, 
And keep your acme in the state of truth, 
Must enterprise this work.”’ 


The careful reader of ‘‘The Letters and Life of Francis 
Bacon,’’ and the ‘“‘ Authorship of Shakespeare,’’ remembering 
what an inveterate liar Bacon was, how he lied to Elizabeth, 
to James, to Essex, to Somerset, to Cecil, and to Buckingham, 
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must admit that to keep thzs “acme in the state of truth ”’ ex- 
ceeded the power of any human being. 
Yours truly, ALFRED WAITEs. 


THE Baconian craze is contagious. There has lately been 
published at Amiens a pamphlet of some 120 pages, entitled Les 
Emprunts d’Homere au Livre de Judith, par \'Abbé Four- 
riére. According to a notice in the Revue Critique, its aim is 
to prove that the authors who wrote under the name of Homer 
were of Jewish origin. Here are some of the proofs. There 
were Jews in the Troad, particularly in the neighborhood of 
Mount Ida, as is shown by their name — ‘ Idaei, Iudaei.”’ 
When Homer says that a thing had two names, in the language 
of gods and in the language of men, by the former he meant 
Hebrew, and by the Jatter Greek. If the Aeolic dialect be 
compared with Hebrew striking resemblances appear, notably 
the similarity of the digamma and Vau. From the point of 
view of religion, the Iliad should be considered as, at bottom, 
the representation of a great war against the monotheism of the 
Bible, etc.—Athenceum. 


EpITOR SHAKESPEARIANA: The paragraph from the Lon- 
don Times, in connection with your notice of Mr. Lawrence’s 
reprint of De Witt’s interesting sketch of an English Shake- 
spearian theatre in your August issue is erroneous in one im- 
portant particular. The Swan Theatre was not ‘faced with 
marble,’’ but had columns of wood so ingeniously tinted or 
stained to resemble marble as to deceive any but the closest ob- 
server. To make this clear, 1 append the original letter of 
Canon De Witt, together with a free translation that has been 
handed me. Yours very respectfully, 

APPLETON MORGAN. 


DE WITT’S LETTER. 

Ampiteatra Londinij sunt IV visendae pulcritudinis quae a 
diversis intersignijs diversa nomina sortiuntur: in ijs varia 
quotidie scaena populo exhibetur. Horum duo excellentiora ultra 
Tamisim ad meridiem sita sunt, a suspensis signis Rosa et 
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CYGNUS nominata: Alia duo extra urbem ad septentrionem 
sunt, vid qué itur per Episcopalem portam vulgariter Biscop- 
gat nuncupatam. Est etiam quintum sed dispari et [sic] 
structura, bestiorum concertationi destin atum, in quo multi 
ursi, Tauri, et stupendi magnitudinis canes, discretis caneis et 
septis oluntur, qui ad pugnam adservantur. jucundissimum 
hominibus spectaculum praebentes. Theatrorum autem omni- 
um praestantissimum est ad amplissimum id cujus intersignium 
est cygnus (vulgo te theatre off te cijn) quippe quod tres mille 
homines in sedibus admittat, constructum excoacernato lapide 
pyrritide (quorum injens in Brittania copia est) ligneis sufful- 
tum columnis quae ob illitum marmoreum colorem, nazutissi 
mos quoque faliere posse[n]t. Cuius quidem forma[m] quod 
Romani operis unbram videatur exprimere supra adpinxi. 


FREE TRANSLATION, 


You find in London four beautiful theatres well worthy of 
remark, which are distinguished by signs as well as by names, 
in which a daily variety of plays are exhibited for the enter- 
tainment of the people. Two of these are southwardly from 
the centre of the city across the Thames and are called respec- 
tively The Rose and The Swan. Two others are north of these, 
through Bishopsgate, on what is commonly called Bishops- 
street. There is also a fifth, of a somewhat dissimilar.charac- 
ter, in which bears and bulls are kept and fed in cages, to be 
brought out to be fought with immense dogs, to the great de- 
light of the spectators. But of all these theatres most notable 
is the one distinguished by the sign of the Swan, and hence 
called The Swan Theatre. This theatre will seat three thou- 
sand spectators. It is built of flint stone (or pyrites), a mate- 
rial which abounds in Great Britain, and is ornamented with 
wooden columns, so cleverly stained to imitate marble as to 
deceive any but a very close observer. As its shape seems to 
be modelled upon the ordinary Roman work,* I herewith send 
you a drawing of it. 


* That is, oval, like a Roman amphitheatre. 
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